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THE DORIS FISCHER CASE OF MULTIPLE 
PERSONALITY. 


BY JAMES H. HYSLOP AND DR. WALTER F. PRINCE.* 


I. 


Some years ago my attention was called to the present 
case by the clergyman who had it in charge and who had 
adopted the child to save her from her brutal father. Dr. 
Walter F. Prince, the clergyman mentioned, referred in his 
letter to me to drawings which the girl was making and as I 
was in the midst of the Thompson-Gifford phenomena 


* This case is published in full in the Poceedings. The present articles 


are composed of my own remarks on it summarized and the abridged 
account of it by Dr. Prince. 


The abbreviations for the various personalities should be given here for 
the reader. M. stands for Margaret, S. M. for Sleeping Margaret, D. for 
Doris, the name of the girl, R. D. for Real Doris, the normal personality, S. 
R. D. for Sleeping Real Doris and S. D. for Sick Doris. For more definite 


conceptions of these terms and personalities readers will have to go to the 
Glossary in the Proceedings, Vol. IX. 
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(Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. III.), the possibility of ob- 
session suggested itself to my mind at once, not as a prob- 
ability, but as a possibility to be investigated. This whole 
problem was forced on my mind by the phenomena of Mr. 
Thompson and the outcome of the investigation into them. I 
had found that “secondary personality” was not a final ac- 
count of certain superficial phenomena and as the report on 
the present case resembled that one in some respects it was 
but natural to raise the same question. The result was that I 
took the first opportunity to visit Dr. Prince and to see the 
case. He had stoutly questioned the possibility that I had 
suggested and my examination confirmed me in the hypo- 
thesis that there was no superficial evidence at least of 
spiritistic influences in the case analogous with the Thomp- 
son-Gifford phenomena. ‘There were two personalities mani- 
fested when I saw the case, those known in the record as 
Margaret and Sleeping Margaret. I also saw Margaret 
asleep, which is different from Sleeping Margaret, tho I did 
not know it or was not told the fact at the time. But in none 
of them could I obtain any reason to believe that obsession 
was the correct diagnosis. 

The present case of multiple personality is of unusual in- 
terest. The one nearest like it is that of Dr. Morton Prince, 
the celebrated Miss Beauchamp Case, in which Sally was a 
mischievous character. It is the mischief-making character 
of one of the personalities in the case of Doris Fischer that 
helps to give it interest and importance, tho that interest may 
be no more scientific than in regard to the other more com- 
mon-place personalities. The public, however, always at- 
taches an interest to personalities that go counter to the 
instinct of self-preservation or threaten the subject with 
various forms of discomfort and injury. The explanation of 
such personalities is no easier or more difficult than that ofthe 
others, but simply because the human element of mischief 
enters into them they invoke attention more distinctly. They 
may prompt to investigations that offer an explanation 
throughout the entire field, but there is no more reason for 
making a fuss about them scientifically than about the more 
prosaic cases. 
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In the present account of the case we are interested now only 
in the facts which were important in the cause of the malady 
and in the personalities which illustrate its development. 
When the child, Doris Fischer, was three years of age her 
drunken father picked her up and threw her down on the 
floor so violently that she suffered from some mental shock and 
was never a well person after that until Dr. Prince cured her 
or, as some might suppose, nature had cured the injury. Very 
soon afterward there began to appear evidences of dissociation 
and double personality, tho these did not come under the 
direct observation of Dr. Prince until many years afterward 
when he was persuaded to examine her phenomena and finally 
to adopt her in the family for the purpose of saving her from 
the brutalities of her father, after the death of the mother. 

It was dufing this intervening period, between the action 
of her father and the death of her mother, that the main 
secondary personality developed, but its history did not come 
directly under the observation of Dr. Prince. He had to learn 
the facts by careful and critical inquiry of the personalities 
themselves. This history is presented in Chapter III. The 
chief and only known secondary personality during this 
period, so far as can be ascertained was called Margaret. 
This personality gave many names and chiefly Bridget until 
late in the case. The mother and Doris herself were both 
exceedingly fond of the name Margaret, but the name was 
proposed by Dr. Prince, as Doris disliked Bridget which the 
personality called herself. It is important to keep this 
fact in view because of the final explanation of the phe- 
nomena. This Margaret was the result of the first dis- 
sociating shock to the girl, the injury caused by the father. 
She was a mischievous impish character and involved the girl 
in all sorts of escapades very like those of Sally in Dr. Mor- 
ton Prince’s case. She cherished a special dislike or hatred 
toward one of the other personalities known as Sick Doris. 
The normal Doris had no memories of hers. The Margaret 
phase would suddenly come on in various emergencies and 
the child would be off in a new and capricious life, wholly 
unadjusted to the rational needs of the normal personality. 
Doris in her normal state never knew what the Margaret 
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personality did, tho the mother, her sisters or her playmates 
would tell the normal self what had been done and she finally 
came to learn or to infer that she had done certain things un- 
consciously, but of course had no understanding of what it 
meant. 

The death of the mother when the child was seventeen 
years of age was the cause of another shock which brought a 
personality which Margaret named Sick Doris. The child 
had depended on the mother for a shield against the cruelties 
of the father, and at the mother’s death, besides the loss of the 
special affection and care of the mother she had to face the 
mortal fear of her father. The effect was the production of a 
personality which, at first, had not the most elementary 
knowledge of anything, either of surrounding objects or of 
what was necessary to sustain life. The situation was almost 
precisely like that of the Rev. Thomas C. Hanna, reported by 
Dr. Boris Sidis, who lost all his knowledge and became an 
infant in this respect from the accident of being thrown from 
a buggy. (Cf. Sidis and Goodhart: Multiple Personality.) In 
the present case Margaret had to teach Sick Doris how to 
care for herself and in the course of this education imbibed 
a bitter hatred against her, doing all that she could to make 
life uncomfortable for her and the normal Doris had to pay 
the penalty quite as much as Sick Doris. 

The next personality is that of Sleeping Margaret, whose 
title Dr. Prince regards as a misnomer, since it implies that 
she was Margaret asleep. She was not this, but was an in- 
dependent personality. Her history is not known beyond 
her own statements about herself; namely, that she came a 
few moments earlier than Margaret who came at the time of 
the father’s shocking act in throwing the child on the floor 
when he was in a drunken fit. Her chief distinguishing 
characteristic, in so far as external appearance is concerned, 
is the fact that she appears only when Doris is asleep. At 
any time when the girl was asleep you could find Sleeping 
Margaret on tap and could carry on conversation with her, the 
normal Doris never knowing anything about her existence 
until after we had brought the girl on to the East in 1914 for 
experiment. Sleeping Margaret had written a note to Dr. 
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Prince while Doris was asleep and the latter found it the next 
morning, and inferred that she was not cured. She had sup- 
posed that all the personalities had disappeared. But until 
this time Real Doris, the normal self, knew absolutely noth- 
ing about the existence of Sleeping Margaret. But the latter 
knew all about Real Doris. 

Sleeping Margaret claimed to be one of the “guards” of 
the child and in this represented the same function which is 
known in Spiritualistic circles and ‘beliefs as that of “ guides.” 
It was her business to watch over the girl and to prevent any 
harm coming to her. In the course of the girl’s cure she was 
helpful in supplying Dr. Prince with knowledge about the 
other personalities and advice as to how he should proceed. 
At first she disclaimed being a spirit, but later she resolutely 
insisted that she was a spirit. 

These with Real Doris—Doris and Real Doris are not the 
same—make four personalities, Doris being the girl’s name. 

3ut there was still another secondary personality, that of 
Sleeping Real Doris. She seems to have been the result of a 
fall by Doris at eighteen years of age in which she received 
an injury to her head and back. She seems to have made 
her appearance infrequently and only after Doris had gone 
to sleep. The normal self or Real Doris was not conscious of 
her existence, tho this would be true if we simply treated 


Sleeping Real Doris as the somnambulic state of the normal 
self.* 


“ 


*The terms “supraliminal” and “subliminal” are always definitely 
used in this Report by Dr. Prince in relative senses. In the usual parlance 
of psychic research “ supraliminal” has meant the normal consciousness and 
so the real personality of interest in normal life. In this view the “ sub- 
liminal” is the mental activity lying below the threshold and not perceived or 
known by the normal or supraliminal consciousness. But Dr. Prince uses the 
term “supraliminal” to denote the mental states that are “out” or manifest 
to him at any given time. That is, it denotes the personality manifest while 
other personalities are not manifest. Hence “ subliminal” means with him the 
suppressed personalities and activities not evident when any one personality 
is manifesting. Thus it denotes the mental action that is “under” as op- 
posed to “out”. In the change of personality what is “subliminal” at one 
time becomes “supraliminal” at another, and the personality that is now 
“supraliminal” may become the “subliminal” one, when the other person- 
ality comes to the front. 
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There now follows the account of Dr. Prince. There are 
two main divisions of it. The first is Explanatory of its general 
character and the second is a summary of the facts which are 
recorded in the Proceedings. It is given here for readers of the 
Journal who do not see the larger Report. Besides it may serve 
for those who have no time to consider the more detailed account: 


A. Explanatory. 


The case of Doris Fischer is probably the only one on 
record in which a secondary personality, not only existing as 
a subliminal co-consciousness during the periods when the 
primary personality was conscious and in control, but also 
alternating as the consciousness in control during the periods 
when the primary personality was submerged and un- 


conscious, appeared as early as the third year of the subject’s 
life. 


It is certainly the only one permitted by circumstances 
to be under scientific observation daily and almost hourly 


from a period when psychical disintegration was at its ex- 
tremest stage up to and well past the date when continuity and 
integrity of consciousness were restored to the primary per- 
sonality, a duration in this case of three and a half years. 
Unremitting scrutiny was made practicable by the adoption 
of the subject into the investigator’s family. Thus was it 
possible, also, to guard her from most of the shocks and 
strains to which she would otherwise have been subjected, to 
make constant the application of an experimentally developed 
system of therapeutics, and to reach so astonishingly swift a 
cure. It is, indeed, not so much of a marvel that she was 
restored to psychical integrity in but three and a half years 
as that this result was attained at all. For when the case was 
taken in hand two of the personalities (one anomalous, to be 
sure, in that she did not seem to subtract anything from the 
mentality or sensory powers of the primary personality) had 
been in existence for nineteen years, a third had been 
dominant for five years, a fourth had led her shadowy ex- 
istence for four years, and the original or primary personality 
had not in five years summed up as much as three days of 
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conscious living. Besides all this, at the time of the dis- 
covery of the central fact of dissociation a complication of 
grave and distressing symptoms were in full.play. The 
alternations from one personality to another were sometimes 
as many as forty in one day. One of the characters in the 
drama—one might term it tragedy—( Margaret) was at war 
with another (Sick Doris), attempting to afflict her by bodily 
tortures, destroying her possessions, undoing her tasks and 
irritating her with impish derision, though there were brief 
truces when pity replaced malice. Normal sleep was almost 
unknown, and night was a phantasmagoria of strange ex- 
periences. There were protracted periods of labor in an 
abnormal condition wherein productivity was more than 
doubled and brief spaces of catalepsy furnished the only rest. 
An unusual natural endowment of vitality was almost ex- 
hausted, and death was evidently approaching. No wonder 
that the primary personality (Real Doris), only dimly aware 
of the sorrows of a life almost wholly shut out from her direct 
view yet fearing that her own conscious emergences would 
wholly, as they had already nearly, come to an end, fell upon 
her knees in thankfulness when she read a note from two of 
the personalities (Sick Doris and Margaret) informing her 
that she was to die. And when, even after the encouragement 
of the next following months, Prof. Walker declared that it 
was unlikely that an almost lifelong condition of such gravity 
could ever be completely rectified and the patient be restored 
to entire continuity of consciousness, he said that which was 
obviously true in the light of psychological science. 


As an easy introduction to the Doris Case I will ask the 
reader to put himself in my place in the late fall of 1910, when 
I still supposed that it was one of hysteria only. You are 
talking with a somewhat stolid looking young woman, with 
apprehensive manner and nervous laugh (Sick Doris), when 
suddenly you note what seems to be an odd change of mood 
(Sick Doris sinks into the depths, and Margaret “comes 
out’’). Though not startling in its abruptness and antithesis 
(the personalities are on their guard, more or less, to preserve 
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their secret), yet she now has an air of restrained mischiev- 
ousness, her demeanor is in some indefinable way more child- 
ish, her laugh is freer and her remarks often naive. Presently 
the stolid look comes back but with a difference, there is a 
tendency to chuckle, the signs of nervousness are increased, 
and in the eyes is a peculiar fixity of regard (S. D. has re- 
turned, but M is now more intently watching underneath, and 
is amused, disturbing the consciousness of S. D.).* Later you 
begin to talk about books or pictures, and suddenly note ilat 
the girl is no longer stolid or childishly gay but is followinz 
what is said with lips parted in a happy smile and face fairly 
luminous with interest (Real Doris has taken Sick Doris’s 
place), and you congratulate yourself upon the choice of a 
subject which has evoked such intelligent appreciation. At 
another time the transition from reserve and stolidity to the 
rollicking and humorous “ mood” is more pronounced (M. is 
somewhat off her guard, and is acting more according to her 
real nature). Gradually you begin to note oddities and con- 
tradictions. You expect her to partake of a dish for which 
she expressed and evidenced fondness yesterday, and she can- 
not be induced to touch it, but declares that it is not agreeable 
to her. At the very next meal she devours a quantity of 
it (S. D. did not know that M. had said she liked the article 
of food and had eaten it, and M., while aware of S. D.’s 
refusal and remark, was herself too fond of her favorite 
dishes to decline them on account of the risk of discovery). 
Often she repeats a story within a few hours of the first re- 
lation, and seems confused when reminded of the fact that 
she told it before, saving, “ O, I forgot that I told you that—I 
thought it was someone else.” Not infrequently she con- 
tradicts a statement lately made by her, or expresses an 
opinion at variance with one previously uttered. Sometimes 


* The following initials will be used throughout the Report for the 
various personalities. R. D. stands for Real Doris, the primary personality; 
S. D. for the secondary personality Sick Doris, M. for Margaret, S. M. for 
Sleeping Margaret, and S. R. D. for Sleeping Real Doris. When the girl is 
referred to without distinction of personalities, as the individual in which 
all these inhere, she is called simply Doris or D. The Glossary in the Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. 1X, will give a fuller explanation. 
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at a “change of mood ” there seems to be a hitch in her part 
of the conversation, she seems for a few moments to be talk- 
ing somewhat at random. You have not noticed that the 
moods succeed each other in a certain order when followed 
by this momentary conversational obscuration. On the whole, 
she impresses you as being a very mercurial young lady of 
unsettled mental habits and not uniformly veracious char- 
acter. 

Similar impressions prevail among her acquaintances and 
even her relatives. Intuitively, as seems to be the rule in 
these cases, she has felt that she is different from other peo- 
ple, and the group of her personalities has guarded the 
secret, all except the primary one more or less masking their 
peculiarities, in proportion as the demeanor of persons with 
whom she is in company gives token that caution is neces- 
sary. Paradoxically, she is in least danger of discovery by 
those who have known her all her life. They are wholly 
ignorant of the literature of abnormal psychology, and have 
been so familiar with her oddities that nothing about her can 
now surprise them. It is the new acquaintance, known to be 
well-read and noted to be cbservant, of whom the group of 
personalities stands in awe, and with whom they take the 
most pains, not uniformly maintained nor always successful, 
to dissemble their individual differences. 

When Margaret followed Sick Doris or Real Doris, she 
came with the knowledge of all the sensory impressions and 
thoughts of the previous state. The same was true when Sick 
Doris supplanted Real Doris. But it was otherwise when the 
alternations occurred in the reverse order. If Real Doris 
came directly after a Sick Doris or Margaret period, or if 
Sick Deris followed Margaret, the present personality was 
utterly ignorant of what had previously taken place. What- 
ever had been done, said, heard or thought by her predecessor 
was to her absolutely unknown, except as she could make 
shrewd inferences from her situation at the moment she 
‘came out’ Of course, when the transition was in the order 
that did not break the mnemonic chain, a conversation, for 
example, could be carried on across the barrier with perfect 
ease. But what was the personality to do that came on deck 
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by a sequence that involved amnesia, and found herself 
engaged in a conversation of whose nature she had no idea 
whatever? She would do what is always done in cases of 
this kind, “ fish ,” pretend that she did not hear the last re- 
mark of her fellow-interlocutor, appear to have her attention 
attracted by an object of enough interest to cause her to 
begin to talk about that, and by various other devices to mark 
time until with shrewdness developed by practice she was 
able to get her bearings. 

Two of the personalities, the miscalled Sleeping Mar- 
garet and Sleeping Real Doris, have not been mentioned 
hitherto, because they did not figure in the psychical mani- 
festations witnessed and misapprehended by the girl’s circle 
of acquaintances. Previously to my discovery of her as the 
most singular phenomenon in the case, Sleeping Margaret 
(who must not be confounded with Margaret asleep) had 
spoken to a human being but twice, and then with such dis- 
comfiting results, in each case frightening the auditor out of 
her wits and causing her precipitate flight, that she had not 
been encouraged to repeat the experiment. And Sleeping 
Real Doris (who was by no means equivalent to Real Doris 
sleeping) was a purely somnambulic personality (correspond- 
ing somewhat to the personalities developed in hypnosis by 
Dr. Morton Prince in the Beauchamp case), and if any of her 
marvelous “ conversation-recitals’’ were ever attended to 
by members of the family they doubtless thought that Doris 
was simply talking, in some weird fashion, in her sleep, and 
the incident was added to the list of her incomprehensible 
oddities. 


B. Cursory Description of the Five Personalities. 


And now it may be well for the reader to have an outline 
portrait of each of the personalities, ere he enters upon the 
Record, which will gradually develop them in wealth of de- 
tail. Of the Real Doris, indeed, the original and primary 
personality, from which the others, theoretically, were de- 
rived by processes of “ mental fissure’ consequent upon 
catastrophic psychoneurotic shocks, I need here say nothing 
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except indirectly by way of contrasting the others with her, 
as her portraiture is given in the opening pages of the main 
narrative. But it will be of advantage to enter upon the read- 
ing of that with a fairly clear initial conception of the char- 
acteristics aad peculiarities of the respective secondary mém- 
bers of the group. 

The anzsthesias will later be described in a separate 
paragraph. 

It will be understood that the description presents them as 
they appeared after they were brought to light, confidence 
had been established and all masks withdrawn, since each felt 
free to act according to the real promptings of her nature; 
but also before therapeutic measures had altered and re- 
duced them. 


1. Margaret. 


Margaret, who resulted from the first dissociating shock 
experienced by Doris, which there are consentient reasons 
to believe took place when she was about three years old, had 
been in existence for nineteen years, both as an alternating 
and as a subliminal personality, when the scientific study of 
the case began. She was mentally and emotionally a child of 
not more than ten years, with some extraordinarily naive 
notions not usually carried beyond the age of five or six. Her 
facial expression was strikingly child-like, her voice in speech 
or laughter that of a young tomboy, her point of view, mental 
habits and tastes in every way juvenile. When alone with 
friends who knew her secret so that she acted as she felt, her 
speech and whole demeanor were such that one almost forgot 
that the bodily size did not comport with all else which so 
consistently constituted the make-up of a child. She was 
mischievous, roguish, witty, a consummate mimic, ingratiat- 
ing, winsome and altogether lovable, as a rule. She de- 
lighted to sit cross-legged on the floor and show her dolls and 
the trumpery contents of “ her drawer” to grave doctors and 
other professionals who had been initiated, and by her de- 
lightful drollery would send them into gales of irresistible 
laughter. She alone of the group was slangy, and mispro- 
nounced or misspelled many a word which offered no dif- 
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ficulties to R. D., S. M. or even §. D. Although she had 
direct access to all the thoughts of the primary personality, 
many of these thoughts were as incomprehensible to her as is 
the political and scientific conversation which a normal child 
may daily hear but let pass idly by. She devoutly believed in 
fairies, and was amazed that I had not learned that doctors 
find babies on river-banks and take them to expectant mothers 
in their satchels. She fibbed and romanced for the fun of it, 
but could not avoid a betraying twinkle of the eye while doing 
so. Though amiable as a rule, she had occasional fits of sul- 
lenness and even of rage, which when once begun seemed 
to run an automatic course, sometimes ending in strange 
states in which she lost recognition of her friends and was in 
deadly fear of them. These became fewer in the course of 
therapeutic progress, and finally passed away. All three, R. 
D., S. D., and M., were suggestible, but M. the most of all; 
besides which, she was subject to a variety of motor and 
verbal automatisms, which once started carried her along 
helplessly until her attention was powerfully diverted or the 
automatisms had spent their force. It was a mystery to her 
why R. D. and §. D. cared for church or Bible-study. It was 
not that she was opposed to religion, she simply could not 
comprehend it—it was all “dumm stuff” to her. She was 
demonstrative and affectionate, the antithesis of S. D. in this 
respect. When one reads of her efforts to torture and harrass 
S. D., he will be inclined to think that she was a fiend in- 
carnate, but it must be remembered that these were 
essentially automatic reactions, and ceased with the cessation 
of overwork. There was nothing really bad about Margaret, 
her very conceptions of badness were those of a small child. 
Turning to physical characteristics we note that she amply 
made up for S. D.’s deficient appetite. She was childishly fond 
of eating, and some of her gastronomic feats were note- 
worthy. Her senses of taste and smell seemed to be up to 
normal, and she had little if any tactile anesthesia though 
subnormal as to the deeper sensations of cuts and bruises, but 
conversely to S. D. she felt internal pains and aches but slight- 
ly if at all. She possessed a form of visual hyperesthesia 
which enabled her to make her way with ease about an almost 
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completely strange room so dark that I could not have moved 
three steps without getting into difficulties. Her auditory 
hyperzesthesia was still more extraordinary, as many inci- 
dents will show. She could hear at thirty-one feet the ticking 
of a watch which was audible to the ordinary person less than 
five feet away. One is almost tempted to say that she could 
hear the grass grow. Her declension, much slower than that 
of S. D., brought no impairment of this faculty, but it did dull 
taste and smell, produce almost absolute tactile and muscular 
anesthesia, in turn narrow and shorten her field of vision, 
and at length reduce her to blindness. Her mentality also 
diminished, she seemed to retrace the path of her past de- 
velopment, actually picking up pronunciations and manner- 
isms of earlier childhood as she went, until she reached the 
intellectual age of about five, in which stage, without par- 
ticular warning, she disappeared. 


2. Sick Doris. 


Sick Doris was the product of the second dissociating 
shock, experienced by Real Doris at the age of seventeen and 
resulting from the sudden death of her idolized mother. Sick 
Doris, coming with no memory of events or even language, 
no recognition of persons or knowledge of the use of ob- 
jects—in fact with mind as void of factual and verbal content 
as that of a newborn infant—, but developing in mental ac- 
quirement under the tuition of Margaret with amazing 
rapidity, had been in existence for nearly five years at the 
time when the real study of the case began. She was char- 
acterized by woodenness of expression, her face, probably 
from relaxation of the muscles, was broader and more flabby 
than that of M. in particular, her eye was dull, lacking in the 
glee and mischief of M.’s and the wide-open intelligence of 
R. D.’s. Her glances were apt to be somewhat furtive, while 
both R. D. and M. always looked you directly in the face. Her 
voice had a quality hard to define, lacking the soft, womanly 
modulations of R. D.’s voice, and the infinite variety of tone- 
color in that of M.; it was somewhat monotonous and metallic. 
In manner she was reserved, half independent—half depreca- 
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tory, and nervous. Having no capacity for affection, she was 
nevertheless capable of a dog-like friendship, which never 
manifested itself by caresses, but only by a disposition to seek 
the society of its object, to perform tasks for her and to make 
her presents. Thus, for many months during which both she 
and M. were endeavoring to avoid meeting me for fear that I 
would discover their secret, and were even resolving to stay 
away altogether, she was yet brought back to sit and talk with 
Mrs. Prince, as by a hypnotic spell. She was a slave to her 
narrow conceptions of duty. Her chief joy was to make and 
present gifts to her friends, and she did this to an extent 
which exasperated M., and which the calm judgment of R. 
D. would not have approved. She was religiously inclined 
without R. D.’s well-defined reasons for being so, while M. 
was frankly pagan. Her sense of humor was not’keen. A 
joke about a man who had a wooden leg which sprouted under 
the stimulus of a powerful linament would only puzzle her— 
she would wonder how it could be. Nor would M. see the 
humor of it, since to her childish fancy almost anything was 
possible. R. D. and S. M., on the other hand, would compass 
the grotesqueness of the conceit in a moment and laugh 
heartily. S. D. thought in terms of the literal and the con- 
crete, and was usually at a loss when she encountered ab- 
stract and figurative expressions in her reading. While she 
never learned certain elementary manual operations which 
were easy even to M., such as the proper way to set the 
hands of a clock, in other directions her manual skill was the 
greatest found in the circle of the group. Embroidery, for 
instance, M. could do in rather clumsy fashion, while R. D. 
had some degree of skill, but S. D.’s work was exquisite. Not 
only did she embroider with artistic dexterity, but this and 
some other species of work she was capable of performing 
at phenomenal speed with no impairment of quality; though 
it must be added that in such cases she enlisted, by some ob- 
scure process of compulsion, the co-operation of M.,andconse- 
quently brought upon herself revengeful reprisals. Suggest- 
ible to a degree, she was also subject to that narrowing of 
the field of attention which results in so-called fixed ideas. 
Hence came the examples of hysterical or automatic fabri- 
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cation found in the case, all of which centered in the Sick 
Doris complex, R. D. being totally ignorant of them, and M. 
and S. M. fully aware that they had no adequate foundations 
of fact. If affronted, she made no protest or defense, but 
bore all silently until she could weep in solitude. Sick Doris 
received her name from M. and S$. M. because of the general 
state of her health. I do not think she could be termed 
neurasthenic in the strict sense of the term. She appeared 
habitually worn and weary, but that was because the accumu- 
lated results of spasmodic and prolonged exertion, insufficient 
sleep, improper food, persecution at the hands of M.,andother 
factors of a life which would have taxed the fullest nervous 
resources, fell chiefly upon her. She suffered a large part of 
the time from pains in the hip and internal organs. She was 
in parts very subnormal to tactile sensations, and the deeper 
sensations of cuts, pinches and the like. Her senses of taste 
and smell were dull and her thermal anesthesia was so pro- 
found that on a cold winter day, when others warmly wrapped 
were complaining, she felt no discomfort in summer garb. 
Certain articles of food which M. or R. D., one or both, dis- 
liked, she liked, and some of which they were fond she never 
touched. But the table had not much attraction for her and 
she ate little. She had individual tastes as to hair-dressing, 
clothes, and many other matters, which will be set forth in 
the Record. Such in brief was Sick Doris, at the height of 
her development. During the process of her dissolution in 
1911, while her memories were rapidly departing from her 
own consc.ousness and emerging in the consciousness of R. 
D., the portrait was subjected to many shadings. Her various 
anzesthesias deepened, until she could neither feel (except in- 
ternal pains), taste nor smell. The prick of a pin caused no 
movement, the strongest peppersauce was swallowed as 
though it were water. Her vision gradually narrowed and 
then shortened until she could see, as it were, only the in- 
terior of a hollow cone fourteen inches long and less 
than six inches in diameter at its farther extremity. As her 
memory decayed until she failed to recognize her adoptive 
parents, her manner became more cold and reserved, until, 
as one turns a corner and faces a new view, she suddenly 
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reached mental infancy and the unsuspecting and happy 
confidence of infancy, in which stage she made her occasional 
appearances until her extinction in June, 1911. 


3. Sleeping Margaret. 


Sleeping Margaret, whose title is a misnomer, in that 
she was neither Margaret asleep nor in any respect like 
Margaret, probably adopted her name because she came at 
practically the same time as Margaret (a few moments 
earlier, according to her statement) and because in some ob- 
scure fashion she stood in what might be called local prox- 
imity to Margaret. She was the especial riddle of the case. 
From appearances one would say that she always slept, since 
she practically never talked except when the eyes were closed, 
but she professed never to sleep, and in fact was never known 
to wander in her speech or to oscillate in the clearness of her 
understanding. We have seen that R. D., S. D. and M. each 
part of the time reigned supraliminally, and each part of the 
time became subliminal, the latter two consciously so. 
But it is hard to fix S. M.’s status, whether it was ever 
strictly supraliminal or strictly subliminal. \When M. was 
“out,” to use a quasi-technical term employed by the per- 
sonalities, meaning supraliminal, R. D. and S. D. were “in,” 
that is, subliminal. Likewise when S. D. or R. D. was out, 
the remaining two members of the trio sunk into the interior 
depths. But, up to a late stage, S. M. talked only when M. 
was out, though asleep. There was no question that M. was 
supraliminally there and sleeping in her curious fashion, for, 
though mysteriously inhibited from hearing S. M. talking 
with the same lips, she often made remarks in her own very 
different tones, sometimes cutting a sentence or even word of 
S. M.’s in half, and performed her characteristic acts un- 
conscious that she was interfering with another. The expres- 
sions of the two flitted across the face in turn, or were some- 
times momentarily blended, and many illustrations will be 
given of the two consciousnesses acting at the same time, 
now in unison, but more frequently at cross-purposes. S. M. 
seemed to be as truly “ out’ as was M. sleeping, and yet is it 
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possible for two mental complexes to be operative not only 
at the same time but at the same psychical level? S. M. her- 
self would say, “ I am never out or in; Iam always here.” It 
was held that subliminal M. was nearly always conscious, 
ranging through three degrees of awareness, from intense 
to obscure. But S. M. professed to be always conscious, 
somewhere, without distinctions of degree. And a system of 
signals was devised without the knowledge of M., who in- 
deed, like the other personalities had no knowledge even of 
S. M.’s existence, by which S. M. and I might hold intercourse 
while M. was awake. I never knew intelligent response to fail 
when I began to use the code, manifesting a consciousness 
fully alert and at work underneath a consciousness en- 
grossed in its own affairs and unobservant of what was going 
on. Never, that is to say, save in a few instances where S. M. 
professed to have been out of the body and yet not less 
conscious wherever she was. And certainly at such times 
some profound change took place, some internal displace- 
ment, powerfully evidencing itself in the feelings of M., and 
particularly those of R. D. As M. approached her end S. M. 
acquired, or at least first exercised the power to talk during 
the sleep of R. D., a practice which she kept up after R. D. 
had been restored to full continuity of consciousness. In case 
of emergency she would latterly warn or advise R. D. while 
the latter was awake, by what is technically known as auto- 
matic speaking, with her vocal organs. Even as M. disclaimed 
proprietorship over parts of the body, S. M. uniformly dis- 
claimed ownership of any part of it, yet she had limited and 
intermittent control, during the sleep of M., or at a later stage 
of R. D., of the facial muscles, the instrumentalities of speech, 
and of the limbs. She went so far as to sit up at times, but 
never to walk or stand, giving the reason, however, that this 
would endanger waking and frightening the personality 
sleeping. She had her characteristic voice, pitched a little 
lower than that of R. D., though most resembling hers, more 
musical than that of S. D., lacking the kaleidoscopic into- 
nations of M.’s. Her facial expression was usually that of 
philosophical calmness, though she would often smile sedate- 
lv, or even break out into laughter, especially at some odd 
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speech or antic interpolated by M. Mentally, she seemed the 
maturest of all, in fact impressed me as if she were a woman 
of forty. She was my chief coadjutor in the cure, though M. 
was also generally anxious to help, studied the progress of 
R. D., and gave valuable information. But Sleeping 
Margaret studied the interior situation” unremittingly, 
watched the result of my experiments and reported thereon, 
suggested measures which often proved of great importance, 
and made predictions as to the development of the case which 
were nearly, not quite, always justified by the event. She 
appeared to be, judging by her utterances respecting interior 
relations and psychical mechanics, etc., of a highly analytical 
and philosophical mind, but she herself uniformly disclaimed 
having reasoned out her dicta, saying, “I only tell what 1 
see.’ Her memory in a general way seemed to embrace that 
of the other three, with additions of her own, and yet occa- 
sional details recollected by one or another, R. D., S. D., or 
M., she admitted having forgotten. But as the cure of the 
case became well advanced she herself notified me that she 
was forgetting many incidents of D.’s childhood and I dis- 
covered that the complicated schemes of psychical mechanics 
which she had formerly recited so smoothly, with no essential 
discrepancies appearing on subsequent cross-examinations, 
were fading from her memory. Her own explanation was 
that she no longer reviewed the events of D.’s childhood or a 
system of psychical relations which had mostly passed away, 
because there was no longer any use in so doing, her own 
office as guardian was becoming a sinecure, and she was now 
giving the most of her attention to her “own affairs.” But 
with this exception thus plausibly accounted for, she under- 
went no mental alteration whatever, being in this as in certain 
other particulars a contrast to the other secondary members 
of the group. In general, she claimed to feel, see, taste, etc., 
only through the sensations of the others, nevertheless there 
were articles of food for which she entertained a preference. 
She was the only one of the four thus far described who 
showed not a trace of suggestibility. If anyone became 
strenuous in his attempts to foist his views upon her by 
argument or suggestion, she might respond “ Oh, certainly !”’ 
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or “ Yes, of course !”’ with intonations which expressed irony 
so subtly that they might and sometimes did deceive a com- 
parative stranger. Still, though firm in her opinions, she was 
amenable to reasoning, as any sensible person is. But when 
she thought that the data were within her purlieu and that 
her opponent did not know what he was talking about, she 
did not hesitate to say so. Very rarely she took offense, 
in which case she usually relapsed into silence. Further 
traits and claims of this singular psychical entity must be 
gathered from the Record. 


[To be Continued. ] 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it has been fur- 
nished by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given 
unless withheld by his own request. 


MY SPIRITUALISTIC EXPERIENCES TO DATE. 
sy ANNA STOCKINGER. 
Ill. 


Up to 1905, a year after I practiced clairvoyance, I could see but 
not hear. Now, through the practice of writing (conscious) I de- 
veloped clairaudience. I could speak out, instead of writing. The 
words simply came, after I dismissed my own thoughts. Often, 
however, I seemed actually to hear. Once, I felt ill, but prepared 
to go down in town, anyway. Before starting, I sat down and 
rested. I thought, “O, why do I go. I am feeling sick and some- 
thing may happen!” I never once thought of my spirit friends, but 
here the voice of an Indian (Bright Star) that I shall describe soon, 
said, or seemed to say very cheerfully, “ You must go! Nothing 
will happen. I will go with you!” I can’t say I heard the voice 
as we hear oral words spoken, but immediately after, the words and 
soft tones of voice lingered with me, as the sound of a dying musical 
note fades and dies away when one is listening to actual perform- 
ance on a musical instrument. Later I could even describe the tones of 
voice, and can yet, tho I can’t tell how I do this, myself, and others, 
often strange mortals, declare that I have accurately described the 
voice of their deceased friend, etc. I seem actually to hear some- 
times. Then at other times the thoughts and often the words just 
come tome. When condition is good I speak out and do not realize 
what I am saying, tho I can hear and understand, too. I don’t 
always remember what is said. Often I am made to mimic voice 
and gesture of the spirit and in this way friends are aided in recog- 
nizing the communicating spirit. Once, in our circle, Mr. B., one 
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| of sitters, expressed some desire to know whether spirits retained 
any of their earthly deficiencies, mental or physical. Some of the 
d members discussed this, and from what followed I was inclined to 
think one of them was strongly of the opinion that they do. 
Scarcely had they finished the discussion than my head rolled from 
side to side on back of my chair, and I laughed the silliest most 
perfect laugh of an idiot, and commenced earnestly yet rationally 
denying the statement of Mr. B. (which I did not consciously hear) 
in language such as I never use. _ I seemed to grow hot, literally and 
otherwise, and emphatically denied the statement which Mr. B. 
seemed to hold (for I seemed only talking for and to Mr. B.) and I 
recollect only the last statement in earnest refutation of any contrary 
opinion. “ We are new beings, whole people! It’s a lie to say we 
are not! and the man who says so is a liar!” Two of the sitters, 
one the boy’s mother and the other his uncle, recognized the laugh 
immediately as that of the idiot son of the former. Then I said 
something about having my right arm up and needed help to get it 
down, and I grew impatient that no one took my arm, and said, “ I 
will break it, etc.” (His right side was paralyzed) all of which 
proved positively, so the two sisters declared, that it was the im- 
becile son. I shuddered after the experience and was never con- 
trolled again by this one. Once a wit took control. This set the 
“in a roar,” and brought required conditions for our trumpet 
development. All knew I could not alone have played this part, as 
I am not naturally witty. 

Sut our trumpet development did not go so rapidly as we wished, 
tho we heeded Mr. Ward’s instructions always. I announced one 
evening that I intended to write to Mr. Hudson Tuttle in regard to 
our work, perhaps he could tell us how to get on faster. I wrote the 
letter and read it to circle members and next writing Mr. W. sur- 
prised me in this wise: “ We intend to divulge nothing for your 
benefit that you may derive through your own persistent endeavor. 
It is not good.for a mortal to be forever aided, in all that he does, 
unless his own persistent endeavors prove futile. We are sorry 
that your mind has been agitated to such a degree that you must 
forget to ask our advice. Now consider what it means to us when 
you disregard the value and importance of that which we give you 
in lieu of our own much desired work. It is quite well that you 
consult other authorities, but it were unwise to consult authority 


circle 
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which is in no way familiar with each of your members as we are, 
and we shall refer you to another who shall ever keep you informed, 
if you only continue to consult him alone, and not another upon 
such questions as circle and other work pertaining to spiritual mani- 
festation. Now you may write for him, as he is ever at hand, if 
you wish advice. You may mail that letter if you think best, after 
you receive the information this one has to give. He will give be- 
ter information than any stranger who cannot know you or your 
work. It is not consistent with demands that you override our 
authority in such manner nor is it our desire that you should. When 
you might, by a word, have considered us as authority, etc., etc.” 
After this one giving the name of “ Smith” wrote, and, I must con- 
fess, he did give far better information than did Hudson Tuttle, for 
the latter scoffed at the idea of any honest trumpet work! 


While we sat two years regularly very Saturday evening we got no 
y $ 5 


trumpet manifestations, but we were advised to sit patiently in order 
to develop what phases we had. In 1907-8 I sat alone twice a week 
in dark room for trumpet development, and I often heard whispers 


from trumpet and raps, the latter my mother also heard when she 
sat with me once. The feeling when sitting for this phase is so 
different from that of clairvoyant or any of the mental phases. 
Unlike the feeling of semi-consciousness is that of this phase; one 
feels as tho growing gradually and rapidly large and larger, till one is 
one with the atmosphere or the world, so far as the body is concerned, 
it is now a part of the surrounding atmosphere, or of nature, but the 
bit of consciousness of life remains yet in the head, just a tiny bit, 
seemingly enough to hold the spirit to the body. When conditions 
are good this condition comes and if I had the right sort of circle 
members, the teacher tells me, the rest would come. Through train- 
ing one grows up to the required condition. I shall resume this work 
this spring, as I feel confident myself that trumpet mediumship is a 
fact, from what little I have had. 


Now I shall have to go back to 1903 when my mother and I were 
at the Chesterfield Camp in Indiana. We visited two trumpet me- 
diums there and certainly received good tests as we were strangers. 
The one I have already sent you was with a Mr. Hinderer, trumpet 
medium, and should be read here. The other was with a Mr. Jessup. 
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A TRUMPET SEANCE. 


“The medium, his wife, my mother and I constituted the sitters. 
Among other wonders came one which has ever puzzled us. What 
is it and how produced? A voice cried through the trumpet in 
dialect German: “ Help me, Heinrich! Help me, I am drowning! ” 
These words were loudly and wildly gurgled forth, and we could 
all but see a man, with his mouth and throat filled with water 
struggling for life in a body of water. Words are inadequate for 
a perfect description, and only a genuine experience with a drowning 
man can convey any idea of what this was like. As neither of us 
could think of a relative who had lost his life by drowning, my 
mother wondered who it could be, when the voice gurgled out plainly 
enough: “I am John S.” It was a brother to my father’s father, 
of course. We had heard of the circumstances from my grandfather 
and had forgotten. ‘“ Heinrich” was grandfather’s name and as 
he was on board the same boat, it is likely he was called upon for 
assistance, as he stood gazing at his unfortunate brother drowning 
in the Mississippi.” [25] 

















A. STOCKINGER. 














| This was published in the Progressive Thinker, and sent to me 
on the date of October 6th, 1906. I made some inquiries and the 
following letter came in reply—Editor. | 


Versailles, Ind., Oct. 8th, 1906. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, New York. 
Dear Sir,— 


In reply to your inquiries, shall state that the medium referred 
to in my article in the Progressive Thinker was Mr. J. G. Hinderer, 
of Anderson, Ind. The incident referred to occurred some five 
years ago. My mother and I, total strangers to the medium, called 
upon him at his cottage in Chesterfield Park, where after discussing 










25. The actual words of the dying man are very interesting, not merely as 
evidence of personal identity, but more especially for the suggestion which 
they make either as to the condition of the communicator at the time of the 
message or of the accuracy of the memory regarding incidents that we 
might not readily think we were an object of attention at the time that the 
man was drowned. 
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topics foreign to spiritualism, he cheefully held an informal seance 
tho it was late at night. He refused the pay we offered him, and 
was without a doubt a square man. During the meeting he talked 
at the same time we did to the voices, also he chewed tobacco! It 
was all so carelessly done. During the communication referred to 
Mrs. Hinderer pitied the spirit, and her husband insisted that we let 
him alone, (the spirit), to see what he would do, or what say, etc. 
All the time we heard this gurgling, splashing, struggling and crying 
“ Heinrich! Hilf mich, Ich versauf!” It never occurred to us as to 
who it might be. Surprise and pity bewildered us. My mother 
said that if we had his name we might know him, when immediately 
he cried loudly and very distinctly, “I, my name ist John Stock- 
inger!”’ (name in full). I asked in what body of water he had lost 
his life and he gurgled something of four syllables, but I could not 
say it was the Mississippi. 


The story was this: My grandfather and his brother started 
down the Mississippi 75 years ago in the same boat. After they 
had gone half way from St. Louis to New Orleans grandfather’s 
brother with some others left the boat and went on to a smaller 
one, which was no sooner well out than it capsized; all were lost. 
Grandfather witnessed this incident, and it is highly probable that 
the drowning brother called to him in his despair to save him. The 
medium was a fine German scholar and teacher. I say was, for the 
poor man had a stroke of paralysis some there years ago, and per- 
haps is helpless for aught I know. Last year he was still giving 
public seances. 


You ask whether I have had other experiences, etc. For years 
I have been a close student of so-called occult sciences, and 
have had a number of surprising experiences through my own 
powers and through that of others. I am a great student, am not 
given to sensationalism or anything of the kind. Have often thought 
I would give to the world my experience while in training through 
years of doubt, given in writing from my spirit teachers, writings 
which my father, a hardheaded lawyer and materialist has decided 
is from those of whom it purports to be. I can give references as 
to character and mediumship if necessary. Have had circles only 


with intelligent and thinking people and not for pay, but for my own 
private experience. 
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If there is anything I can contribute to the Society just inform 
me and I shall not write it up so hastily or carelessly as I have this. 
Yours respectfully, 
ANNA STOCKINGER. 


Versailles, Ind., Oct. 16th, 1906. 
Mr. Jas. H. Hyslop, New York. 
Dear Sir,— 

I see my account of the trumpet seance was not sufficiently 
thorough to be of any strength and I hasten to reply to your ques- 
tions regarding same. 

We have always lived in Versailles, Indiana. In August of 1903, 
we decided to visit the Chesterfield Spiritualist Camp. My mother, 
Christina Stockinger, of this place, accompanied me. To get to 
Chesterfield, Ind. we had to go by train to North Vernon and from 
there to Anderson by train. At Anderson we took the electric car 
for Chesterfield. 

Mr. Hinderer’s home is in Anderson, though he spends the 
summer months at camp each year. We saw him there. No one 
really induced us to try his mediumship. He learned that I was a 
short hand writer, and he asked me whether I would report a mes- 
sage from his control. Said if I would come to his cottage on the 
‘amp ground at five o’clock, before dark, that he would be ready. 
For some reason I did not go, and he hunted me up and seemed 
displeased because it was dark. I told him I could write in the 
dark, so I went. Only he and | sat in a small back room with 
trumpet on floor so I could have the table to write on, he said. 
There were only he and I in the house. He extinguished the light 
from an ordinary oil lamp, and we sat in utter darkness. In short 
order there came a loud bass voice unlike the medium’s soft tones, 
through the trumpet close up above me. It claimed to be from 
spirit Dr. Henry Sheffield, late of Nashville, Tenn. I have the 
notes and they are dated August 14, 1903. It was a message to 
mankind, and didn’t particularly concern me. When I saw the me- 
dium’s apparent delight that the words had been preserved, and 
how he called in a friend and made him remain during the reading 
of them, and what a very childish delight he evinced over the matter, 
I was convinced of his honesty and sincerity. If anything induced 
me to try his mediumship, that did. 
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He begged me to send copies of the message to the spiritualist 
papers, which I did, the Progressive Thinker alone publishing it. 

No, he did not know our name; don’t think he paid the least 
attention to names. We did not register, had no occasion for names 
and gave none. We were investigating and kept our names quiet. 

On the evening of the 15th, I took my mother around to see 
him. That evening his wife came from Anderson. They had no 
séance but we sat on his porch till 10 o’clock and he told us how he 
had been persecuted and prosecuted. Ministers of the different 
churches had denounced him in the papers of Anderson, and he had 
given “hot-headed ” characteristic replies. Of this he talked, and 
we listened. 

We arose to go and I said I regretted it that mother had not 
been able to attend one of his seances. He urged us in. He ar- 
ranged the covering on the door to darken the room, extinguished the 
light and it was very dark. Probably owing to my favor with the 
shorthand, he refused pay. Whether he is living yet I cannot say. 
August and also July, 1905 he was giving public seances at the camp, 
but we did not attend. We pitied him because of his physical con- 
dition. Mr. John Minger of this place had a daylight séance with 
him that he said was very convincing. Mr. Minger may volunteer 
a few lines for himself. 

The other experiences I shall write at my leisure, as I want to 


give them fully next time. If there is anything more, just inform 
me. 


Respectfully, 


ANNA STOCKINGER. 


[Note on the “ Sheffield ” message. ] 


“How do you do? This is Dr. Henry Sheffield, late of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

I am very glad indeed to meet you, not for notoriety’s sake, but 
I wish and desire to aid you in any way that it is possible for me to 
do. I trust and hope that all this good and grand, and noble work 
for the benefit of humanity’s sake, and for the welfare of all hu- 
mans yet to be, may reach earth’s plane that all may become inter- 
ested in the great work of spiritual salvation! There is no one who 
more requires this supreme power than the living ones, and all the 
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loved ones who have come from the earth plane to the spheres of 
this side now may feel more freedom than the present generation 
who are now hearing the truths of the great future of life beyond 
the grave. I feel that it is the duty of all those who are interested 
in the great, good and noble work, that may feel it is their duty to 
aid those who are not at this present time interested in the welfare 
of those whom they once have loved; they believe that they have _ 
laid them away under the sod where the wild briers twine; they 
believe them dead. No! there is no death! There is nothing but 
joy and happiness; remember the good words of the great man, 
Jesus, who said the kingdom of heaven is within you, around you, 
and about you. You should always feel that those words are true 
from one of God’s best mediums yet sent upon the earth plane to 
bring great joy and happiness to his people. 

No one knows the joy that those on this side have. They feel 
happy to come and bring messages to their dear ones on the earth 
plane, and when you once pass away your friends will always remain, 
as the good Lord says that heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my words shall remain forever. 


I feel it my duty to cry aloud as a spirit to the earth, Joy and 
Peace and Good Will to men. 

There is nothing grander than to know that you do not die. 
That has been a problem that has been in solving the last centuries, 
and especially in the last fifty years. <A test for all mankind should 
be the one great religion from spirit return. They are with their 
friends all the time. 

Nothing could please me better than for the whole world to 
hear my voice at the same time, and to you, my dear friend, I wish 
you now all the joy and happiness the world can afford. I feel it my 
duty to say a few words to you. I hope that you will always re- 
main a true and tried worker for the cause of spiritualism. That 
knowledge now obtained, will bring you prominently before the ad- 
mirers of our good religion. I thank you for your kind attention, 
and trust that many good and happy days will be allotted to you, 
is my wish and desire. 

May you pass to the great ruler who is higher than the whole 
universe and bring joy and glad tidings and loving messages to 
other dear ones on earth. I thank you kindly for your attention ; 
I bow in humble submission by saying, good-day.” 
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The foregoing message was dictated through the trumpet by 
spirit Dr. Henry Sheffield to Anna Stockinger, stenographer, 
through the mediumship of Mr. J. G. Hinderer, of Anderson, Ind., 
August 14, 1903. 

ANNA STOCKINGER, 
CHRISTINA STOCKINGER, 
J. G. HInpEReR. 


Anderson, Ind., Oct. 24th, 1906. 

Anna Stockinger, 

Versailles, Ind. 
Kind Lady,— 

Your pleasing letter with a message from Dr. Sheffield, was re- 
ceived this 6:30 P. M. 

I take great pleasure in signing it. I am not ashamed of the 
truth; may it do great good to inquiring friends. 

I am still holding public seances, and am having a developing 
school. My health is much better than it was at the time you saw 
me last, although not so strong as I once was. Am still nervous 


but not much. With best of wishes for you success, I remain as 
ever, 


J. G. Hryperer. 


- Here I forgot to state that Mr. K., one of our circle members 
was also in attendance. Mr. K. is an honest man and conscientious. 
He traveled 5 miles every Saturday evening to be in attendance at 
our circles, and scarcely missed an evening during the two years. 
He seemed to be less inspired by doubt all the time I knew him, 
than I was, and whatever his dealings with others were, he was al- 
ways very good and intelligent and kind in our meetings, and above 
all, honest! Whatever he said to Mr. Jessup in regard to us and 
our circle, if he said anything at all, must remain unknown. But, 
I, knowing him as as keen a circle investigator and as anxious of de- 
velopment in the different phases (not for any possible pecuniary 
gain, but for the riddle of the future life that our developed phases 
must solve) as myself, cannot to this day harbor the suspicion that 
he made the facts known to Mr. J. which led to the communications 
we received that evening. First an aunt of mine spoke through 
trumpet. She spoke German (medium was English). She spoke 
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exactly as my mother’s sister did and as mother is hard of hearing 
she addressed me, principally. Among other things she said, “ Anna, 
I wish you would write to my girls and tell the youngest one I was 
here.” I said they would tell the priest, and he would say she was 
an “evil spirit”! Then as if in fright she cried, “O, don’t tell 
Annie, don’t tell Annie!” A. was the eldest of the three girls and 
very strict with her religious belief, etc., and while aunt lived she 
seemed to fear this daughter, and they had religious difficulties as 
Annie was Catholic and her mother a Christian without any creed 
or profession. Then my mother’s father came and told my mother 
in German that she was feverish. Now no one in the room but 
mother herself knew she was feverish! I knew she was not feeling 
well, but she never was feverish as a usual symptom. He said 
more, and the medium said “ Please ask him to speak English so 
all can understand.” Then he spoke the best English and came to 
me. When this grandfather was living, he always spoke such poor 
English that I would often tell him to speak German to me as I 
could understand it better than his English but he seemed to be 
proud of the English he knew, and spoke that always. Now his 
miserable English was the same, and he said a great deal that 
neither of us could understand, because of that. 

Then in the course of the seance one addressed Mr. K. as an 
acquaintance. “My name is Will,” he said. Mr. K. said he 
hoped he had something good to communicate, etc., etc. At last 
he said, “1 don’t think I know you, Will! Can you not give me 
your full name?” Immediately he exclaimed through trumpet, 
“My name is Will H. Ward, and I am your circle control. I come 
to you because you are spokesman of circle at home, (our circle). 
When the name, Will H. Ward, was given I pricked up my ears 
and listened intently. He gave about a ten minute talk on the 
necessity of mortals continuing the good work of circle meetings, 
where the grand truths of spiritualism can be made public to all,” 
etc., etc., and of the value of the work on both sides, etc., but what 
struck me the most vividly was the voice. It seemed to be the 
voice of a young man, a voice between bass and tenor, and to me 
it was like music in that it seemed overflowing with tenderness, 
patience, mercy, love and all the good qualities of man. I marvelled 
at this, more than the words he uttered. My mother as well as Mr. 
K. declared that they, too, had distinctly observed this peculiarity 
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of the voice. Every one of the 12 or more sitters were as silent as 
possible while Mr. W. was speaking. After he had about finished 
his talk Mr. K. asked, “ How about the circle writings; does Annie 
give satisfaction?” “O,” he replied, “ now and then she gets some 
statement written that we don’t want, but she’s doing all right, just 
let her go on!” His was the most remarkable voice I have ever 
heard in my life. The next day the medium, Mr. J., asked Mr. 
K. about Ward. Mr. K. later told us that Jessup had said he was 
the finest control he had ever heard, and that he had complimented 
Mr. K. for such a rare possession. Mr. K. laughed as he told us 
he had to explain that said control belonged to me, that he had al- 
ways acted as our spokesman at Mr. Ward’s instructions at our 
circle and that is how he came to be spoken to by Mr. W. there. 
Mr. Kitts’ address is Osgood, Ind. and he will give any information 
whatever on this point. 

When I wrote again after returning home from Camp, a new 
control was introduced—an Indian woman, “ Bright Star,” by name. 
This one never ceased after she began till I had her whole “ story ”. 
I should like to give it here, but since it is so long, shall send it 
later, if desired. Suffice it to say, she began with her early history 
on the earth plane, then that of her own family and their trials here. 
and later their life in the beyond, and life in general there together 
with a description of the spirit world and the work of the denizens 
there. After she wrote several times, the following came: 

“ Stockinger [Uncle H.] will write now. Well, Anna, do you 
remain as inconsistent as ever, and doubt that which this new 
writer has been giving you? Do you? Well, you ought not do so 
any more. I cannot inform you as to the truth of the statement 
you received through her, but then I do know that she is reliable in 
her work here, and upon the earth plane where she goes in the in- 
terests of her profession. She was a mid-wife and as usual natu- 
rally inclines still to that work. You may rely upon her, as I think 
she will do what is right by you as she admires you greatly and great 
ambitions have arisen within her, since you commenced to write 
for her. You should not continue to doubt what you get through 
this source. I told you this so often. My child, you will be doubt- 
ing my existence next! I cannot complain about myself, but for you 
to doubt others who would only do you a benefit is not right at all. 
Don’t do it, I repeat. When you do as I tell you then you may 
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receive only good, and always good, and nothing fraudulent can 
possibly come to you when you remain in such an attitude!” Here, 
I held the pencil down on paper and “ Bright Star” went on with 
her narrative. At this time, in 1903, I could not see my spirit 
friends, and could not see this Indian woman, and in fact, have never 
seen her, tho I often wished to do so. She is a “ healer’ and came 
to me for a purpose, as her narrative shows. While at the Camp 
I asked my uncle H. why he did not talk to me at the Jessup seance. 
He wrote that I could not know how it is, and he could not then 
explain but went on to say, as near as I can remember his words, 
(I lost the actual writing, really thought it of no importance then) 
that he had to remain right.near me with others of my teachers all 
the while, as others, undesirable, were pushing to communicate 
through me and to control me, which would have done such injury 
that they could never have remedied it, that I had no idea, how they 
worked for me in that way, etc.” 
The next time we were at Chesterfield Camp was in 1906. Then 
I could see clairvoyantly and was clairaudient. I shall only relate 
an instance or two that I have heretofore not written out. One 
evening there, a crowd had collected on the porch of a rooming 
house. It was raining heavily, and they were waiting for it to 
cease, so they could take the car for home. I stood idly watching 
the rain and listening to the conversation of others. A young man 
in front of me said, “ My but those test medium have phenomenal 
memories!” This amused me a little. I touched his shoulder as 
he sat with a lady on a seat in front of me, and asked “ Look here, 
if any stranger medium was ever to give you the names of people 
only you yourself knew, would you be honest enough to acknowledge 
it?” He said, “ Yes, yes, I would.” Immediately I said, “ Well, . 
there’s a man here who tells me to say to you that he is here, and 
his name is Jack Foster! Know Jack Foster?” I asked. “ No, I 
don't,” he said. “ Honest?” I laughed! ‘“ Yes, honest!” he said. 
Then the lady, either his mother or wife or some relative I fancied, 
said, “O, I know Jack Foster. He was a very old man living at 
and he moved to ——— and I can’t say whether he is living 
or not!” At this point the crowd began to disperse, and I heard 
nothing more. I have forgotten the cities she named, I remember 
they were in Indiana. 
In 96, when in Mo. I was taken ill, and my nurse called in an 
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osteopath physician. At his first treatment I felt a thrill as if from 
an electric battery pass through me. The next time, I took treat- 
ment, I began to gasp and pant finally to fight for my breath. He 
asked me what was the matter. His question irritated me. I re- 
plied irritably, that nothing was the matter! That if he would not 
think me crazy I would tell him the cause of my feeling so queerly. 
Then I said, “there is the spirit of a man here with you, and be- 
cause I have been refusing to acknowledge his presence and to in- 
form you what he wishes he is trying to force me into unconscious- 
ness so I shall have to do as he wishes!” ‘“ Who is it?” inquired 
the doctor. The name sounded like “ Nlitt,” and I told the doctor I 
thought it was “ Ulitt,” but I hastened to describe the spirit most mi- 
nutely. I saw him very distinctly and described him, his voice and his 
gestures, etc., to the doctor’s apparent satisfaction. He said, “ Why 
yes, it is Prof. Hewitt!” Then I repeated what the spirit wished. 
He said, “I am often with you in your work. I like your work 
very much; you do good work, but I want you to do as you have 
been advised, nay, urged by Someone. Lose no time now, but 
enter some good medical college and get a diploma, for you must not 
stop where you are, but continue. In time you will make an ex- 
cellent surgeon! etc.” The doctor was all excited over this. He 
said, “ You described the Professor all right, all right!” and asked, 
“ How in the world do you do it, does it take long to learn,” etc. I 
forgot to state that the spirit said he had passed out a year and a 
half before—of typhoid fever, that he some times still lingers at the 
osteopathic school where the doctor said he had been a Professor. 

Dr. F. C.:Sweezey passed away in 1894. As before stated he 
had frequently given us personal messages through table-tipping. 
_ Up to this time he had not written for me. Three years after his 
death, his mother a very modest and refined lady, came to see me. 
I had never seen her before. She was timid, and after we had con- 
versed on ordinary subjects for a while, she departed. She did not 
mention the name of her son, that I remember, and as she apologized 
for the visit, I vaguely wondered what could have been the object 
of her call. 

Since I have undertaken to write an account of these experi- 
ences, she has written me in reply to questions on the subject, and 
among other things she stated that she would never have called upon 
me had not her spirit son (whom she has often seen clairvoyantly, ) 
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so persistently desired it, and he told her that he could communicate 
with her through me. I quote from her letter as follows: 

‘“‘T was directed by my son, Dr. F. G. Sweezey, to make the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Anna Stockinger. He wanted to communicate 
with me through her mediumship, and in calling upon her I was 
forced to do what I did not care to do. I felt I could not visit a 
stranger without offering her some excuse. Finally I did call upon 
her in 1897, 

While with Miss S$. neither of us spoke of my son, or medium- 
ship, or anything pertaining to the subject. No one besides my son 
told me she would write messages, there was no one in my vicinity 
who knew anything about this subject, so far as I knew. I dared 
not venture upon a topic so little understood by my friends. I never 
explained the object of my visit to Miss S. and none could have told 
her. 

Several months after my visit, Miss S. wrote me, inclosing a 
message from my son. Since | explained parts of the message to 
her and tried to prove that her doubts were misplaced, she has con- 
tinued to send me all the messages received from my son. I live 
about ten miles from Miss S. and am absolutely certain that my son 
was the author of the messages. ‘There were many statements in 
the messages that she could not have known, and a detailed account 
could be given if necessary. My son informed me personally that 
he was her teacher in the “ Soul Journey.” Miss S. corroborated 
his statement, not knowing he had already told me this fact. 

In conclusion I will say that I have seen my son since he passed 
out of the physical and know positively that it is he. 

Miss Stockinger’s reputation for honesty and truth is not ques- 
tioned by those who know her.”’ 

Mrs. Detia J. SWEEZEY. 
April 20, 1909, 


Along in the early writings a discussion on the training of me- 
diums was given by Browning, and among other statements came 
the following: “ Malebran, whose departure from the world of 
matter was an unexpected tho natural event, was a conscious work- 
ing medium of the order of professional. Malebran was an ancient 
philosopher who strove like Paracelsus to convince the world of mat- 
ter that there was no element but that was and is allied to spirit. 
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The duality of the conceivable whole was to him apparent. To an- 
other there was only that which appealed strongly to the senses. It 
is as we have stated throughout these writings that when there is 
one such as was Malebran, then the spiritual appeals more strongly 
to him than the material. Of all existing philosophers, he alone of 
all, during his mortal life found no explanation satisfactory in itself 
other than that he derived from his own soul, tho at the time he was 
but dimly aware of the fact. Very trying it was to such an one 
that there were no kindred mortal souls, such as you may enjoy 
contact with to-day, etc.” I discovered when I looked in the en- 
cyclopedia that I had mis-spelled the name of Malebranche. I had 
never before heard or read the name, to my knowledge. [26] 

Very early after the first writings my spirit teachers begun to 
train me for the conscious order of work. ‘They insisted that the 
conscious mode was the most satisfactory to both the controls and 
the medium, and that the unconscious mode of control was not 
sanctioned by the most progressive of spirits, etc. 

Once I inquired of them as to whether music would strengthen 
one’s spiritual force and assist conditions to be more desirabi:, cic. 
They answered in the affirmative, and heartily advised me not te 
neglect my music, that music’s influence upon me was towa~d the 
correct mode of conditioning, etc. I have not the record here, but 
what I wished to state was that some time after this I forgot that I 
had asked this question, and made a very similar inquiry, which 
seemed to so incense the control that he scolded earnestly. He re- 
minded me that he had made this plain once before and that their 
mission was not to reply to questions once made clear, that if the 
preceding lessons were not reviewed, as always directed, | should 
cease, and no longer waste time. 


In 1904 the members of our circle sent me a costly rug as a pres- 
ent. I felt very much embarrassed at sight of the costly present, 


26. The identification of Malebranche is not clear enough tho reasonable. 
Miss Stockinger has inferred it from the mere imperfection of the name in 
her message. He was hardly an “ancient”, unless we interpret his being a 
contemporary of Descartes as “ancient”. His general view as stated is cor- 
rect, in as much as he explained all phenomena as “ seeing things in God.” 
3erkeley closely followed him. He is strongly suggested by the message and 
the approximation of the name, tho not conclusive, is strong enough to 
prevent the denial of the inference. 
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and felt that I could do nothing else than refuse it. I felt, too, that 
I was being paid in this way for the little work I did in the way of 
delivering messages, and their token was painful to me. I worried 
about it all day. When next I sat down to write, the usual informa- 
tion in regard to my tuition was given; then followed the most sur- 
prising information which I read at next session of our meeting to 
the great amusement of all the members. I can’t find the record 
of this, but will quote from memory so near as I can. The writer, 
Mr. Ward, said something like this: “In regard to the question 
that has so concerned you all this day, I wish to state that you are 
flattering yourself by far too much, when you think that present 
was intended for you alone. Indeed where do we come in; we who 
have constantly labored to an extent you know not, to make your 
every meeting a success? Such selfishness as yours, my child, seems 
to know no bounds. This weakness you will have to see to, along 
with those other lesser ones we are trying to help you correct! 
Take the present and don’t forget that there are others besides 
yourself. We heartily thank the members for their kind thoughtful- 
ness in this matter, while promising to continue worthy of their best 
regards, etc.” Mr. Ward, of course had it in better shape and 
style than I have here, but it meant the same, only I fancied I could 
fairly read the laughter between the lines as he had it. Frequently 
when I had been worrying about some matter, at the very next 
writing they would try to quiet my mind by giving some advice or 
consolation. In fact they said they could not employ a medium 
whose mind was freighted with his own thoughts. Then they had 
to work toward right conditions instead of giving something really 
worth while, and that is the reason a medium unless she attends to 
n) other work than her training along this line, in short, her work, 
can never progress, and in time the teachers themselves tire and 
leave. 

Sitting about two years ago for trumpet demonstration I saw a 
spirit standing at the opposite end of our long narrow table. I sat 
at the other end and as I looked, the shirt sleeves of spirit were 
so puffed out as tho spirit was in a great wind, then by degrees I 
saw very distinctly, the entire form of a man below medium size. 
He was amazingly stout, in fact, his arms were so large that his shirt 
sleeves were filled by them. I described his features and complexion 
all very minutely and Mr. Beverlin and his wife, of this place, (Ver- 
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sailles, Ind.) both immediately declared that the spirit was Dr. 
Taylor whom they once knew and who was their family physician 
when they lived in Wayne Co., Ind. The spirit said nothing, but 
stood looking at the trumpet and Mr. B. when I gave him this in- 
formation said, “ Well, doctor, I» wish you would talk to us through 
that trumpet; if you can’t do anything else, kick it off the table!” 
Instantly the spirit lifted his right leg and gave’ such a tremendous 
kick, that I saw his foot go through the table and through the 
trumpet which stood upright at his end of the table and it landed 
seemingly perpendicular to his shoulder. Then throwing his head 
back he laughed as heartily as I ever saw a man laugh. I was as- 
tonished that so stout a man could be so agile; and described his 
extraordinary feat to the members. The Beverlins both declared 
that the agility of this stout doctor was the comment of all who 
knew him; that he laughed just the way I described, that he was a 
sort of practical joker, always laughing immoderately at his own 
jokes. Upon examination our trumpet was found to be on the 
spot we had marked. The kick did not affect it. After this event 
he always came to our circle giving us messages and instructions in 
regard to life “over there”. I have never since seen him so dis- 
tinctly as when he appeared that night in that frolicsome mood. 
Many, many others came to me in the course of our meetings but 
I am telling only of those that impressed me in some unusual man- 
ner. Tho we did not succeed in our trumpet development (prob- 
ably from having given it up too soon) I always saw and heard 
spirits, sometimes they talked through me for my own personal in- 
struction. But most generally they came to my mother or to some 
member of circle, and what I observed as curious was that no one 
member was slighted. : 

Once again when sitting with mother and the Beverlins I saw a 
woman who gave the name of Mrs. Price. I described her care- 
fully, but Mrs. B., to whom she came, could not place her. She 
said she once lived near to Mrs. B. and she seemed to try to make 
her identity known. Finally, Mrs. B. who at times is also clair- 
voyant, said, “I see her now.” “ Where”, I asked, to see if she 
really could locate the spirit. “At my right” she replied, which 
was correct. After a bit she said, “ Now she has moved”! 
“Where?” “ Directly in front of me!” Which was also correct. 
Then Mrs. B. asked, “ Where did you live when you lived near us?” 
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Here I saw spirit stoop slightly to the right and with left hand 
point over and up as to a nearby hill to her left, and with the right 
hand point downward and to the right as tho to a low place. When 
I told Mrs. B. about her gestures she exclaimed, “ Why, yes it is 

(I forgot the name she gave; it wasn’t Price) “ I know her 
only as a girl,” she continued, “and I recollect now that she was 
married to a Mr. Price. Of course!” “ How did you recall that 
fact?’’ L asked. “O,” she replied, “ we lived up on a hillside, high 
up, and her folks lived away down in a very low place, just as you 
say she indicated!” 

Another time when these people were present, a spirit came and 
spoke to my mother. He gave his name as John Fromer, and after 
I had described him, he said he wanted my mother to write to her 
brother in Colorado who was a friend of his in earth life, that he 
should quit prospecting, for he will not succeed at it. Mother did 
not know this man, but knew his brother Charles, at one time. I 
write a description of John F. and his message which I sent to my 
aunt in Colorado. (The wife of John, my uncle.) She replied 
that uncle J. who is also clairvoyant, had several times seen this 
spirit Fromer, and that my description was accurate. My uncle is 
not clairaudient, so this spirit seems to have come to us to make his 
wishes known to my uncle. I never saw this one again, nor has he 
ever returned since. My aunt’s name is Mrs. Catherine Schwartz, 
Basalt, Colorado. 

A young woman spirit came to our meeting once. I described 
her and gave her name, but the woman sitter said, “I never saw 
her, never knew her, but my daughter did.” Later I saw the 
daughter, and described the spirit as I saw it there, and she said my 
description was exact. It must be remembered that not one of the 
spirits here mentioned had I ever seen before. At another time a 
woman spirit came to this same sitter and again she said, “ My 
daughter was acquainted with this spirit, but I was not.” 1 think 
she gave a message for the daughter who was not present. 

Often I am made to “take on” the same feelings of spirit, and 
have noticed myself possessed with a great desire to laugh, to cry 
or to use language obnoxious to me. Once a sitter asked her spirit 
husband about one of his sons then living in Chicago. I knew 
nothing of this son, but after that question, I felt an intense desire 
to tear or break something. If I could have got a curtain, should 
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have torn it, or had anything breakable been near, might have 
smashed it. This feeling was intense. I said to the sitters that he 
was exceedingly angry! They looked with white faces from one 
to the other and said nothing.. The sitters were the Chicago son’s 
mother, wife and mother-in-law, and later I learned that he was 
a “rake”, who had deserted his wife, etc. (They said, too, that 
the father was noted for his quick temper.) 

Once, when a sitter interrupted me, (when a spirit woman was 
speaking through me, I could scarcely refrain from crying, and had 
the sitter been near, I might have slapped her. This feeling is not 
natural to me, at any time. I have good command over my emo- 
tions, and am always rather lenient toward the failings of others. 
On account of the interruption, the spirit was not recognized by any 
one, and I would pay no more attention to her. 

Recently, when I sat down to reply to the letter of some stranger 
correspondent often it happens that a spirit friend comes before 
me, and insists on me informing my correspondent of the fact, 
giving at the same time, messages for me to deliver to the same. 
I herewith enclose a few lines in evidence from Mrs. Averill, of 
Virginia, which speaks for itself. 

Somehow I feel that I have not done justice to my spirit friends 
in this brief and scrappy account of their work for my training as a 
writing medium. Unless I should copy much that would be tedious 
for the reader, it cannot be otherwise than that this account is 
hardly fair brief as it is; yet, 1 hope it may give a fairly compre- 
hensive idea of the entire work they have been doing in my training. 

Also, I feel guilty in giving this account, interesting as it has 
all been to me, when the truth is known that I have as yet done no 
definite work for my teachers. Instructions having come from the 
first writing, that I was to be trained for amanuensis for Mr. Brown- 
ing who intended to write a book, (whether or not this was simply 
a ruse to get me to work, I haven’t yet decided) and which as yet 
has not been dictated to me, because, as they say, I am not quite 
ready, that I must wait for a time when I can continue writing un- 
molested, etc. 

However, for me, nothing can come that will interest me so 
keenly as has all this instruction during the period of my “ tuition ”. 
Its personal nature having convinced me so thoroughly that in- 
visible ones understood me better than I did myself, etc. 
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It must also be remembered that the written accounts I sent to 
you previous to this writing, should be read in connection with this 
account, and at the places indicated herein. 

For any information as to my character, address any man, 
woman, or child in this town. Address the Judge, or clerk, or 
banker, jeweler or the attorneys. 

Ever for Truth! 
ANNA STOCKINGER, 
A. STOCKINGER, (Father), 
C. StockKINcER, (Mother). 


; Versailles, June 7, ’08. 
Prof. Jas. H. Hyslop, N. Y. 


Dear Sir,— 


Your letter of June 9th at hand. The last account of experi- 
ences I sent to Prof. Crawford, Ohio, for his statement and signa- 
ture, but you write as though Miss Schwartz and Mrs. Raper’s were 
the only signatures, etc., and do not state whether that of Prof. C. 
was attached. If his name is not there, I shall write him and inquire 
as to why it was not signed, as without his corroboration the account 
will be practically valueless. Please drop a line in regard to this on 
enclosed card. Sometime ago I sent an experience I had, asking 
you to preserve it till its verification. Now I shall ask you to please 
destroy it, as my friend writes me that it was only partially correct. 
If it isn’t all correct, I don’t want you to bother with it. There 
was enough of it correct to encourage me to continue these experi- 
ments. 

Respectfully, 
ANNA STOCKINGER. 


Anderson, Ind., Oct. 28th, ’08. 
Kind friend,— 

This morning as I was looking over the Progressive Thinker 1 
came across the article headed “ A Curious Incident”. Now I will 
answer, yes, Dr. Isaac C. Teague was a practicing physician in Rich- 
mond, Ind., for many years. Dr. T. was practicing there as early 
as 1878, the year that I took up my residence there he was also 
owner of a drug store. About the month of August, I think 1897, 
the doctor went to the cellar of his store with a lighted candle and 
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explosion followed. He was so severely burned that after several 
weeks of suffering he passed to the border land. Your description 
is complete. Dr. I. C. Teague was a man of broad charity. He 
cared little for dress save to always appear neat and clean. My 
mother that has passed to the other side, and also a sister that lives 
in Richmond, were intimately acquainted, and since his passing over 
he has come to my sister many times, she being a clairvoyant. 

Now, dear sister this will verify the truth of the statement of 
the spirit of Dr. I. C. Teague. Yours in truth, 

Very truly yours, 
ELIZABETH ECKEL. 
1927 Fletcher St. 

From Progressive Thinker, Oct. 31, 1908. 


A CURIOUS INCIDENT. 


About three years ago, I spent the winter in Missouri. While 
there, | was alone one day in my room, when the spirit of a man 
seemed to rush right up to me laughing. He stopped short, told 
me that he was Dr. Isaac C. Teague, once of Richmond, Ind., also 
that he had lived in another city, the name of which has since 
escaped my memory. He seemed to be of medium height, not at 
all stout, and not thin, either, but looked strong and muscular, with 
face of perfect shape, eyes sort of gray-blue, somewhat florid com- 
plexion, moustache and hair light reddish brown, and well-kept 
teeth. He seemed to be of about middle age, of very friendly and 
ambitious nature, and there was no style about him but what was 
most striking was his quick, abrupt, earnest and businesslike man- 
ner, and his apparent cheerfulness which seemed to border on 
levity; his sprightly earnestness seemed at variance with his de- 
meanor. 

He gave me a message of personal interest only, and I had 
never seen him before, nor has he appeared since. 

Now I should be pleased to learn from one who knows whether 
there was a Dr. Isaac T. Teague, and whether my description 
answers his as he appeared while in the body. [27] 

ANNA STOCKINGER. 


27. The incident about Dr. Teague has its interest in the difficulty of 
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Versailles, Ind., May 17, ’09. 
Mr. Jas. H. Hyslop, New York. 


My dear Sir,— 


Your letter of inquiry in regard to Dr. Isaac C. Teague received 
and I reply as best I can. 


1. I was in Missouri in the winter of 05 and ’06 and it was in 
Jan. ’06 that I saw the spirit doctor. 


2. So far as we know Dr. Teague was no relation to any of our 
people. We are all German. He, I fancy, (from his looks and 
actions) was Irish. But am just guessing at that! 


3. The letters received in regard to the facts of Teague’s iden- 
tification, I thoughtlessly destroyed, but can give you names and ad- 
dresses of those who wrote me at the time. Not long ago, Mrs. 
Sweezey mentioned the fact that while in Missouri I had written 
her about having seen this spirit doctor. I had forgotten that I had 
ever mentioned the event in any letter to any of my friends. If 
you wish to address her, Mrs. D. J. Sweezey, Cross Plains, Ind., 
she will prove to you that I wrote her of the event about the time 
it occurred, etc., or else I can get a written statement from her to 
send you. 

Also, I recollect telling Nellie when we were in Missouri and 
when she was writing to Mr. Shepman to mention my experience, 
and to ask him about the facts, whether or not a Dr. I. C. Teague 
ever lived in his city (Richmond) and what he knew of him, and 
whether the description I gave of his personal appearance cor- 
responded with the man, etc. 


He stated in reply that my description of Dr. T. was perfectly 
exact, and he emphasized the statement that we were very fortunate 
indeed to have him come as he was a fine man and an able one. | 
feel sure, if you inquire of him, he can give you all the information 
on the question you desire, and advise you of others who also knew 
Teague. 


supposing previous knowledge. We should have to assume the casual reading 
of an obituary notice in some paper and then having it appear as casually in 
Miss Stockinger’s automatisms. But the description of him makes any such 
hypothesis very improbable. 
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The man who sent me the Teague picture lives in Cambridge 
City, Ind. and his name is Dougherty. I destroyed his letters 
and forgot his initials. Also Mr. Frank Beverlin, here, knew Teague 
well, but does not know when he passed out. Says you would bet- 
ter write to the Richmond people. Mr. B. says Dr. T. was a man 
who was “ remarkably quick of action”. I saw him running toward 
me and stop short before me, and he did impress me strongly with 
his extremely “quick” way. Mr. B. also says my description of 
Teague is correct. Mrs. B. said Teague wore a long beard; I saw 
none, only a mustache. 

Your 5th question is as to whether I was given full name of Dr. 
T. in the message. He ran up to me, looking very happy or en- 
thusiastic, told me his name was Dr. Isaac C. Teague, told it over 
and over again, and spelled the last “ T-e-a-g-u-e,” and told me not 
to forget it! After that strong impression, I couldn’t forget it. 
Then he looked critically at me an instant as tho examining me in- 
side and out, shook his head and smiled. ‘“ You are all right, 
getting along all right. There is nothing to worry about and you 
must have patience. I am glad to see you looking so well, etc.” 
and off he went. I was living on raw food diet and was trying to 
overcome a persistent stomach trouble—catarrh, was using all sorts 
of desperate treatments myself, and was not at all despondent. 
Somehow, I felt at the time that Dr. T. was sent by others (probably 
my teachers) on the other side to ascertain my condition. I was 


not then writing for my teachers. But this is merely guess work 
on my part. 





Yours truly, 


A. STOCKINGER. 


Richmond, Ind., May 28th, 1909. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, New York City. 
Dear Sir,— 

Your letter of 5/21 came to hand a few days ago inquiring about 
Dr. Isaac Teague. I should have answered at once but I wanted 
to make some inquiries of people who knew him, besides my own 
knowledge of him. I met one of our old citizens to-day who had 
been in business deals with him of different kinds, but he says he 
knew nothing of his past history, or where he came from to Rich- 
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mond, but knew him about as I knew him. He was at one time 
my family doctor and had quite a large practice. His family, I 
believe, have entirely disappeared from here, but I just now thought 
of the undertaker, Mr. Harry Downing, who buried his body and 
he tells me by looking up his records that Dr. Teague passed out 
Oct. 24th, 1897. This is, no doubt, absolutely correct. 


With kindest regards, I am most truly, 
Gro. W. SHEPMAN,. 


Versailles, Ind., May 31, ’09. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


519 West 149th Street, N. Y. 
Kind Sir,— 


Yours of the 21st inst. at hand and will say in reply I knew 
Dr. I. C. Teague of Richmond, Indiana. I was not to say in- 
timately acquainted with him, but knew him to be a practicing 
physician of that city, and knew of his medical laboratory where 
he was preparing some medicine when the chemicals he was using 


exploded which caused his death by burning him so badly that he 
never recovered from it. As to the experience I have had with 
Miss Stockinger is just about this; about fifteen months ago I was 
in a seance with her and Dr. Teague came to talk to me, and she 
asked me if I ever knew him as he had come to her some time before 
while she was in the state of Missouri. 

As to the conversation he had with me at that time, I do not 
recollect at this time. 

As to Miss Stockinger, she never knew anything of him in earth 
life, and I am sure there is no relationship existing between Teague, 
Stockinger or myself. Will also add, Miss Stockinger gave me a 
full and complete description of Dr. Teague, and of others I knew 
that I was satisfied she knew nothing of. 

As this is all I can think of that will interest you will close. 

Yours, 
B. F. BEVERLIN. 


Anderson, Ind., Nov. 2nd, ’08. 
My dear Sister,— 


Your letter of Oct. 30th came to hand and in reply will say you 
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can feel at perfect liberty to use my name in any article you wish to 
write for the “ Progressive Thinker”. I would rather you would 
write the article for publication. I will answer any questions in 
regard to Dr. I. C. Teague that any one may care to ask, that is, as 
faras lamable. I can refer you to people in Richmond that knew 
the doctor even better than myself and husband. I think, as you 
say, your article would be a good test. Dr. T. gave a lady a good 
test on the camp grounds at Chesterfield in August. A trumpet 
medium was holding the trumpet. He told the lady that his wife 
would soon join him in Spirit Land. About the middle of Oct. 
his wife passed over. 

Now, dear friend, I thank you for your kind letter and if, at 
any time I can be of any service to you will gladly do so. 

Wishing you health and happiness. 

I am yours sincerely, 
ELIZABETH ECKEL. 

From “ Progréssive Thinker ” 

Nov. 12, 1908. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Evidence for Communication with the Dead. By ANNA 


Hupe, Pu. D. T. Fisher Unwin, London: Adelphi Terrace, 
1913. 


The title to this book would convey the impression to most 
people, that the author was defending the fact of survival. But the 
great merit of the book is that it simply states the facts and neither 
defends nor opposes any conclusion whatever. In one sentence, she 
rejects certain theories about telepathy and merely insinuates but 
does not affirm a choice for spiritistic explanation. Even the hy- 
potheses which might be employed as means of objection are not 
defended: they are simply stated and with them a summary of 
the facts which their defenders put forward in their defense. So 
impartial a book is rarely seen and readers interested in psychic re- 
search should not fail to have it in their possession. The evidence 
has been selected with much better honesty and perspicacity than 
anything Mr. Podmore ever did. Dr. Hude puts the case on the 
grounds where its defenders always put it. Mr. Podmore never did 
so. He always or nearly always selected the incidents which believers 
did not regard as specially important and neglected those on which 
they laid the stress. You would suppose from his books and discus- 
sions that the case was as he stated it. Hardly anything could be 
farther from the truth. Mrs. Hude has avoided that fatally unscien- 
tific method in her summarizing of the evidence, and instead of as- 
saying to propose foolish theories to explain away the facts, she 
states what others propose as objections and lets the matter stand 
there. This makes her work infinitely more valuable than Mr. Pod- 
more’s, tho perhaps not so welcome to those who wish to quote her 
work on the side of scepticism. She leaves readers to do their own 
thinking, and favors neither believers nor unbelievers. The book is 
invaluable on this account. 

The first chapter summarizes the work of Flournoy who has 
done the best work of analysis in non-evidential reports of medium- 
istic people about. Geneva, which we have reviewed in an earlier 
number of the Journal. (Vol. VII, pp. 254-256.) Mrs. Hude 
makes clear in the kinds of facts quoted that the subconscious of 
these mediums simply delivered as messages from the dead—in 
some cases the persons were still living—what was latent in their 
subconsciousness, perhaps illustrating Freud’s unfulfilled wish. 
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She then summarizes the evidence and analyses the different types 
of telepathy assumed, making a distinction between telepathy con- 
sciously ‘instigated by the agent and telepathy unconsciously in- 
stigated by the same. No conclusion is presented one way or the 
other. The third chapter states the problem and to some extent 
the evidence for clairvoyance, and laying stress upon the concep- 
tions of Hartmann. Hartmann rejected spirits as an explanation 
for anything and believed any amount of telepathy and clairvoyance 
rather than tolerate such an hypothesis. Mrs. Hude does not de- 
cide against him. She then summarizes in successive chapters the 
work of Mrs. Verrall, Mrs. Holland, Mrs. Piper and makes a 
brief statement of work done with Mrs. Chenoweth. 


We have no special criticisms of importance to make on the 
book. A few things may be mentioned only by way of elucidating 
some things which Mrs. Hude seems to have taken as hypotheses 
opposed to the idea of communicating with the dead, but which, to 
the present reviewer, are quite identical with it. On page 16, 
she says: “ Hartmann has made his argument against spiritism 
famous by connecting it with his doctrine of a world soul, or central 
mind, in which all individual minds have their root. Through it 
they can get into communication with each other as over the tele- 
phone—a simile he has no hesitation in using—and from it they can 
draw, not only the particulars of the present state in distant places 
but also the particulars of future events. For in the central or ab- 
solute mind the threads of all causal series meet in one single all- 
seeing; its omniscience embraces implicitly in the present world 
state the future as well as the past.” 

There are several things here. (1) The idea of a world soul: 
(2) The idea that we are parts of it: (3) That its embraces all 
knowledge past and future, and (4) and that these events are pres- 
ent in one act of “ omniscience.” 

The first two of these are but a statement of the pantheistic 
conception of the universe, and Hartmann with all others since 
Spinoza refer to this triumphantly as incompatible with survival 
after death or the existence of spirits. The consequence is that 
the moment the idea is mentioned everybody takes fright at it and 
supposes it contradicts the idea of survival. The illusion is fit only 
for children. People suppose that if you do not use the word 
“spirit” you do not believe in the facts which survival means. If 
you say “ world soul” and make us a part of it, they suppose we 
do not exist after death, tho making us a part of this “ immortal 
world soul”, of which we are now also a part! They try to attach 
materialistic implications to a theory Which is itself distinctly opposed 
to materialism. If this world soul takes me up in its embrace now 
it only does the same after my death. If my personal consciousness 
is a part or stream in the absolute “ world soul” it is or can be the 
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same hereafter, personal identity and all. It is merely a matter of 
evidence, not an inference from an a priori assumption which was 
made by men who never studied evidence at all. Spinoza did not 
deny immortality. He affirmed it. True, he said there was no 
“personal” immortality and that God was not “personal”. But 
this does not affect the question, because we assume readily that 
we are using the same conception of “ personality ” which he was 
denying, when, in fact, he was not. He emphatically affirmed that 
God was thought or that thought was one of the essential attributes 
of God and that the rational part of man was immortal. Why then 
did he deny “ personal” survival? Simply because, starting with the 
Cartesian view that “ personality ” or the soul was not extended, he 
denied the Pauline conception of the soul which made it a 
spiritual body and so had extension. He affirmed the continuance 
of the personal stream of consciousness, only he did not call this 
“personal” or a “ person”. In fact, most of the theologians of the 
prior period conceived conscious personality or intelligence as a 
stream and not as a thing or “ person”, so that their conception of 
God was that of a spiritual. being, some thought extended, some 
thought unextended, and the intelligence or “ personality’ was 
itself not extended but a stream of functional activity in this abso- 
lute or God. Now make man a part of this and you guarantee his 
immortality as a necessity, so that your world soul only proves the 
theory, if your assumptions are to be trusted. The feeling that it 
is opposed to the spiritistic theory is only taking the phrases of past 
men uncritically and assuming that their denial of a certain thing 
by that language goes along with the same terms today when our 
conceptions have changed. No one but an absolute ignoramus, 
which. I regard Hartmann to be, would ever refer to the world soul 
as negating survival. Fechner saw that and maintained survival on 
that very basis. Professor James wrote an Introduction to the 
little book of Fechner’s which was translated and which presented 
this view, but Professor James never caught the force of the idea 
because he repeated the “ reservoir ” theory as opposed to the idea 
of spirits, tho Dr. Hodgson, in his Report (Proceedings Eng. S. P. 
R., Vol. XIII, p. 396) definitely accepts the idea that a “ large con- 
sciousness ”’ may be at the basis of all the phenomena, but that he 
prefers to call it another world, just to make people see that there 
is no difference between their real conceptions and those practically 
implied by the pantheist’s way of stating it. There is only one way 
to escape the possibility of survival and that is to adopt the atomic, 
not the pantheistic doctrine. By putting atoms at the basis of things 
and regarding them as excluding consciousness from their nature 
you may try to maintain that the consciousness we know is a func- 
tional effect of their composition and when their union is dissolved 
the consciousness disappears. That is perfectly rational and con- 
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ceivable. But a man who fools himself and others with the idea 
that a monistic philosophy or pantheism is necessarily opposed to 
the spiritistic theory knows neither philosophy nor logic, and should 
be assigned to the dust heap of thought, to say nothing of a place 
less complimentary. 


Now to prove this, just take another statement representing 
Hartmann’s view. Mrs. Hude referring to him says: “ Against one 
thing only he protests—explaining them [the facts] by spirits. That 
would not be to solve the problem, but to push it one step back and 
leave it there just as unsolved as before. For, he asks, why should 


the discarnate any more than the living be able to look into the 
future?” 


This after telling us a little before that human people could read 
the whole secret of the universe on the “ world soul” theory! 
Then he implies that living people cannot foresee and on that ground 
asserts that the discarnate cannot do it. Now some of our scientific 
men—Herbert Spencer, for instance—say that one of the essential 
features of any real science is prevision ; that is, prediction of events, 
and we actually do it on a large scale where we know the laws of 
phenomena. There would be nothing to hinder spirits from doing 
it on a large scale, if they have wider knowledge than we have. 
As for this “ world soul” with its omniscience of all events past, 
present and future, that may be true, but it does not solve any 
problems whatever for us, unless we have first solved them in the 
finite. ‘To assume or assert that we cannot solve finite mental states 
and then simply set up infinite ones about which we know less or 
nothing at all, is not solving problems, but only using terms which 
mystify and silence us, because we know nothing about what an 
infinite consciousness can or cannot do. The “ infinite conscious- 
ness ” has no meaning at all, unless we know what “ consciousness ” 
is to us, the finite, and it is no help in the solution to qualify it by 
infinite, when it is the consciousness and not the finitude or infinitude 
that has to be explained. Most of these philosophers who parade 
about as so learned are quite as subject to illusions and fallacies as 
the unlearned. They only happen to be freer from them in certain 
simple matters, and then from feeling that they know more than the 
plebs suddenly take megalomania and set up as authorities in mat- 
ters which they do not analyze at all. 

Mrs. Hude innocently states these views of Hartmann, assuming, 
perhaps, that they are not to be questioned. But I give fair notice 
to all such philosophic minds that I shall attack them with the same 
unmitigated ferocity which I have displayed here, not because there 
is any indignation behind it, but because I mean to serve notice 
that I shall challenge the quiet assumption of such views at every 
chance I get. There is no excuse for them among intelligent men. 
The contradiction between them and the survival of personality 
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does not exist. On the contrary the view can be made to support 
it as a logical and necessary conclusion, unless men will identify 
monistic and pluralistic conceptions of the cosmos. 

One statement by Mrs. Hude in connection with prevision, made 
a little later (p. 41). requires notice, not because I should not agree 
with the perplexity which she mentions, but because its force is 
diminished by considerations which she, perhaps, has not remarked. 
She says of prevision in its relation to the spiritistic theory, after 
quoting one trivial instance of it: “ The triviality of previsions such 
as these is of a special interest, because it speaks loudly against 
connecting them with spirits, or on the whole believing that they are 
due to intention. Mrs. Sidgwick justly remarks that we have no 
reason to suppose ‘ that premonitions, if they exist, are a species of 
petty miracles intended to help us in conducting our affairs—tem- 
poral or spiritual ’.” 


Mrs. Sidgwick, in the first place, does not distinguish between 
those premonitions which do not superficially suggest intention and 
those which do, and moreover she does not recognize the fact that 
the “intention ” may not at all be confined to “helping us in con- 
ducting our affairs—temporal or spiritual’, but may refer to other 
“intentions” altogether. Besides, Professor James reports Mrs. 
Sidgwick somewhere as saying that possibly we may get messages 
or communications from spirits without any intention on their part. 
These believers in infinite telepathy, including unintentional tapping 
of unconscious states of others, ought to have no difficulty in sup- 
posing that this tapping process should extend to spirits, so that 
premonitions might come from spirits without any intention on their 
part. Indeed, I think there is much evidence that some of our 
communications from spirits are of messages they did not intend 
to send while they were working hard to send others. Explanation 
of this is not a subject of consideration now, tho it is very simple. 
Hence the triviality of the incidents in prevision will be no objection 
to the spiritistic hypothesis. It would be such, perhaps, if we knew 
what the process was like and if it were like our own methods of 
communication and perfectly under the control of a rational pro- 
cess. The force of Mrs. Hude’s objection to the spiritistic inter- 
pretation depends wholly upon the question whether we know what 
the process of connection is, and we certainly do not know that as 
yet, tho there is evidence in the pictographic process and in the 
peculiarly fragmentary nature of many messages that we are tap- 
ping a mind that does not wholly control the communication at all 
times, and if that be true, previsionary incidents of a trivial char- 
acter might slip through unconsciously at favorable moments. Any 
such theory as the “ reservoir” or “ world soul” conception would 
only make the case as puzzling as ever and much more would the 
tapping of living minds for a knowledge which no materialistic 
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hypothesis can admit for a moment. No, whether prevision be 
proved or not, it is much more conceivable on the spiritistic theory 
than on any other, tho these appeals to omniscience please minds that 
are moved by the respectability of words without meaning rather 
than words with a clear meaning but not burdened with respect- 
ability. 

One more fact I must notice, not for criticism, but for correction 
of what I must regard as an error of representation. I refer to 
pages 343-346 in her book. She is quoting some alleged communi- 
cations through Mrs. Smead purporting to come from Mr. Podmore, 
about psychometry, in which he did not believe when living but 
seems to believe in these supposed communications. (Proceedings 
Am. S. P. R., Vol. VI, pp. 837-8.) Evidently Mrs. Hude did not 
remark an important message or my note explaining that it was 
not Mr. Podmore communicating for himself but that he was acting 
as control for Mrs. Holmes, called “ Pil” in the communication, 
and who did believe in psychometry in her life. Dr. Hodgson came 
in and said: “ Podmore is no good as an experimenter ’, and stopped 
his procedure, since he delivered Mrs. Holmes’s messages as his 
own and so represented himself as having views which we could 
prove he did not have. The incident is an immensely important 
one because it contains evidential hits in spite of the error and shows 
how a spirit may be false in his statements when interpreted in their 
superficial connection, but yet conveying facts nevertheless, tho 
wrongly related. We can easily perceive how impersonation might 
take place and at the same time how easy it may be for impersona- 
tion to reach its limitations. But the point here is that Mrs. Hude 
has missed the real significance of the episode, as her account of it 
does not bring out the facts which | have mentioned. No special 
blame attaches to this, as the incident may be more complex to 
my readers than to myself, and I may have been remiss in not making 
it clearer. 

One point, perhaps, I should make in the way of suggestion on 
this thorny subject. Mrs. Hude, along with several others, alludes 
constantly to powers or “ faculties” of the mind in explanation of 
telepathy, clairvoyant and other phenomena. They have a defense 
in the habits of the student of psychiatry who extends the powers 
of the subconscious, and also Mr. Myers and his coadjutors who 
attributed such wonderful powers to the subliminal. But I must 
object to this process. Explanation of phenomena never goes in the 
direction of faculties, but of stimuli. The contents or nature of 
phenomena may be referred to faculties. but never their occurrence. 
This is a most important distinction, and it is why I defend the 
spiritistic interpretation where so many others refer to supernormal 
faculties. I do not believe there are any supernormal faculties. | 
believe in supernormal stimuli, tho the nature of the results may 
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be colored by the “ 
come. 

But the animadversions in which I have engaged do not detract 
from the merits of the book. It is one of the best, if not the very 
best that has appeared on the subject and ought to find readers where 
other and similar books do not. 


faculties” of the subject through which they 


The Psychology of the Kaiser. By Dr. Morton Prince. Richard 
G. Badger. Boston. 1915. 


This book is also published in Toronto by the Copp Clark Co., 
and in London by Fisher Unwin. It is a revised form of the essay 
that Dr. Prince published in the New York Times and elsewhere 
since the outbreak of the European war. The book has no special 
interest for the psychic researcher. The student of abnormal psy- 
chology may be interested, but perhaps even he would like to have 
more specific evidence for the claims made by the author. This is 
no place to discuss either the merits or demerits of the book. Read- 
ers will praise or criticize it according to their prejudices regarding 
the war. That has no part in the work of this Society, and we 
notice the work more because it is a part of our duty to the pub- 
lisher and because readers may desire to see it. It is a small book 
of 112 pages and small pages at that. It is easily obtainable. Price, 
0 cents. 


The Interpretation of Dreams. By SicmMuNpD Frevup. Translated 
by Dr. Brill. The Macmillan Co., New York. 1912. 


This work of the celebrated physician in Vienna has been trans- 
lated so that it can be studied by English and American readers. 
Dr. Freud has done an excellent work in the rather new method of 
psychoanalysis which is exciting so much interest among physicians 
and in some respects is taking the place of suggestion as a method of 
therapeutics. It is a little surprising to note that the author does 
not seem to know that Karl Du Prel anticipated the use of dreams 
in diagnosis of disease. He insisted on it as early as 1850 probably. 
Dr. Freud mentions Aristotle and other ancients, but he seems to 
have been wholly ignorant of Karl Du Prel who is entitled to the 
reputation of being at least one of the pioneers, if not the first one, 
in this field. Perhaps his association with what has later been called 
psychic research has distracted attention from him. But the history 
of dreams and their relation to disease will be imperfect without 
recognizing Du Prel’s views. : 
The main point in the work is that dreams are the fulfillment of 
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a wish, and with this real or supposed clue to their meaning Dr. 
Freud proceeds to diagnose disease, especially neurasthenic troubles, 
by interrogating the dreams of the patient and endeavoring to find 
out the normal mental habits of the individual partly from his 
dreams and partly from normal accounts given by the patient. By 
his view that a dream is a wish fulfillment he means that the wishes 
of normal life, especially those unfulfilled normally, are likely to 
affect the dream life, the subconscious processes of sleep. On this 
hypothesis he can infer what the normal life of the individual is, 
especally when that normal life is suppressed either to the subject 
himself or to others. The volume is devoted to the proof of this 
view. 

Dr. Freud’s critics are of two kinds. Those who totally reject 
his view about dreams and those who, accepting it with limitations, 
object to its universal application and especially to some of the evi- 
dence for it. The present reviewer does not know enough either to 
reject or accept the theory to the full extent of the author, but he 
would disagree with the radical critics who accept nothing. He 
thinks that dreams can be used in the diagnosis of disease and that 
psychoanalysis is a most important contribution to medicine. But 
he is not prepared to accept all the evidence which the author pre- 
sents for the wide application of the theory. This may be due to 
his ignorance, but it seems that some of it is strained in the effort 
to make the hypothesis more universal than it seems to be. But 
that is for the future to decide. In the meantime the work marks 
an important step in the introduction of psychology into medicine, 
and when the two sides have fought out their battles there will remain 


a permanent conquest for psychology where it has hitherto been 
excluded. 


True Ghost Stories. By Hrrgwarp Carrincton. J. S. Ogilvie 
Publishing Company. New York. 1915. 





This book by Mr. Carrington is a collection of ghost stories 
taken largely from the publications of the English Society. Some 
are evidential and some are avowedly non-evidential. The introduc- 
tory chapter tells us what ghosts are. Mr. Carrington tells us that 
they are telepathic hallucinations, some of them caused by the dead. 
But Mr. Carrington does not tell us where he got this explanation 
of them. In Appendix B he tells the story which Mrs. Sir John 
Mildmay told in the North American Review, and seems not to know 
that the story was a piece of fiction by Mr. Machen, a reporter. 





